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ABSTRACT 

Noting the powerful influence of writing skills on 
thinking skills, reading comprehension, and knowledge retention, this 
concept paper examines writing as it is used in the classroom, 
focusing specifically on the writing process. Following a rationale 
for teaching writing is a summary of related research that highlights 
practice as the most important element of becoming a better writer. 
The third section offers the writing process as a successful 
instructional approach and outlines some essential writing process 
concepts. The paper then discusses each step of the writing process: 
(1) prewriting (including issues involved in prewriting and the forms 
prewriting can take); (2) drafting; (3) revising; (4) editing and 
proofreading; and (5) publication (including teacher evaluation and 
school publications for fellow classmates). A conclusion discusses 
the role of the teacher in successful writing instruction. A 
bibliography is included. (JC) 
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Why Write? 

For writing teachers of all grade levels, primary to 
high school, the first question to be addressed is, 
"Whywrite?** 

Modem youngsters may view writing as an 
obsolete art in an electronic age. Many traditional 
functions of writing (for sending messages over 
long distances or keeping family histories, for 
example) have, in fact, been replaced by more 
convenient media — the telephone, video 
recorder, and computer. What reasons, then, can 
we give students for expending the energy 
necessary to master this complex skill? 

Research and common sense indicate that 
writing has many powerful functions. Part of the 
power of writing is its positive influence on 
thinking. Writing researcher Donald Graves (1983) 
says, ''Writing contributes to intelligence. The 
work of psycholinguists and cognitive 
psychologists shows that writing is a highly 
complex act that demands the analysis and 
synthesis of many levels of thinking." As it 
clarifies and reveals our thinking, writing proves 
to be a powerful act of cognition. 

Writing has a direct impact on student 
performance in other subjects in school. 
Research reviewed in Becoming a Nation of 
Readers (1985), for example, indicates that 
teaming to write supports reading development 
and comprehension. Other studies have revealed 
that students who do extensive writing about 
material they are studying retain the information 
longer and understand it more thoroughly than 
students who do not write as they study (Martin 
and others, 1976). Writing is, thus, a powerful tool 
for learning. 
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Writing can give young citizens a kind of public 
power — by the result of a clear consumer letter 
or the impact of a persuasive letter to the editor, 
for instance. Writing can be an effective tool for 
democratic participation. 

Another part of writing's power is the chance to 
get feelings onto paper, to reflect on experiences, 
to find insights. Writing can offer the powerfully 
enjoyable challenge of creative expression 
through the invention of engaging stories, 
im'^ginatlve tales, thoughtful poems, or 
compelling arguments. 

If students can experience p.ll the potential power 
and value of writing by rec;ularly engaging in 
meaningful writing activities in our classrooms, 
we will likely have given them the best answer 
possible to the question, ''Why should I learn to 
write?" 



SUMMARY GF RESEARCH 

The Cornerstone of Learning to Write: 
Adequate Practice 

Research confirms that writing is an incredibly 
complex act involving a dazzling diversity of 
mental events (Kil!ocks, 1986). It is one of the 
most sophisticated of all human inventions. 

The writer has more things to keep in mind at one 
time than a juggler has bowling pins to keep in 
the air: the information or message, the 
audience's requirementr>, the demanding 
protocols of the language, the format, the look of 
the manuscript, the organizational structure, 
proper letter formation, appropriate word choice, 
correct punctuation and spelling and grammar, 
tone of voice, the urge to grab the reader's 
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attention, and countless other details, rules, and 
issues large and small. Writers nrrove back and 
forth between concerns, mixing rapid composing 
with quiet thinking and slow editing, planning 
ahead then circling back, writing and revising and 
endlessly tinkering, again and again (Flower and 
Hayes, 1983). 

The first thing we must offer students, if we want 
them to master this dauntingly complex craft, is 
adequate time to practice it. Unfortunately, most 
students are not getting much practice time. 

Surveys show that much of the effort required of 
students takes the form of exercises rather than 
the actual setting of pencil to paper and writing. 
Many elementary students spend far more time 
studying the subskills of writing — spelling, 
penmanship, grammar, vocabulary, mechanics — 
on worksheets than they do applying those 
subskills in the whole act of writing. Donald 
Graves (1983) says, **So much time is devoted to 
blocking and tackling drills that there is often no 
time to play the real game." 

''Research confirms that writing is an 
incredibly complex act involving a 
dazzling diversity of mental events.'' 



Recent research acknowledges the same 
problems facing high school students. Arthur 
Applebee (1981) found, for example, that high 
school students are rarely asked to produce 
original writings of more than a few sentences, 
and spend only about three percent of all school 
time — in class or for homework — writing 
anything a paragraph or more in length. Instead 
they do many fill-in-the-blank activities on 
worksheets and in textbooks in lieu of writing. 

The most recent survey of writing released by the 
National ^^ssment of Educational Progress 
(Applebee a. oihers. The Writing Report Card, 
1986), the hucw federally funded "report card" on 
the nation's schools, confirms these findings. For 
example, over a third of the high schoolers 
surveyed said they received little or no instruction 
in actual writing In their English classes. Not 
surprisingly then, the NAEP found a high 
proportion of inadequate performances at all 
grade levels in the most basic writing tasks — 
describing, explaining, and making a persuasive 
argument. The report says, "Most students . . . 
are unable to write adequately in response to the 



subskill drill and instruction to the exclusion of 
simplest of tasks — Students at all grade levels 
are deficient in higher-order thinking skills." 

One possible explanation for this poor showing is 
that teachers have concentrated on isolated 
practicing the whole act of writing. Writing is too 
intricate an act to break down into parts that can 
be individually learned and reintegrated later into 
a whole performance. This part**to-the-whole 
approach has apparentiy not borne fruit, so the 
assumption that subskill mastery will transfer to 
whole skill performance seems to be in error. 

One area that exemplifies this troubling issue, 
and that has been exhaustively researched, is the 
relationship of the subskill of grammar to writing 
skilt. The findings are overwhelmingly clear and 
perhaps surprising: the teaching of formal 
grammar has a negligible effect on the 
improvement of writing, and it can have a harmful 
efftict if it displaces instruction and practice in 
actual composition (Hillocks, 1986, as well as 
many others). A knowledge of the labeling system 
of language seems to be significantly different 
than the ability to use language in the act of 
writing. 

Additional research also confirms the limitations 
of spending an excessive amount of time on 
subskill drill and instruction to the detriment of 
direct writing practice. NAEP data (Applebee and 
others. The Writing Report Card, 1986) for 
exampio, show that even though student mastery 
of spelling, punctuation, capitalization, 
grammatical agreement, and sentence structure 
has improved slightiy, overall writing scores have 
plummeted. Again, there seems to be more to 
mastering writing than mastering subskills. 



"Writing deserves more time in the 
curriculum than it is currently 
receiving in most schools." 



Other studies have found that students who write 
daily without formal instruction in certain subskills 
(such as spelling and punctuation) perform better 
in those areas than students who regularly study 
them, drill, and are tested, but who seldom write 
(Calkins, 198G). It seems to be only in the 
frequent concrete application that these linguistic 
abstractions make sense to young writers. 
Imagine how successful the students in these 
studies might have been with a program that 
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balanced both skills instruction and daily writing 
practice. 

Writing deserves more time in the curriculum than 
It is currently receiving in most schools. Students 
from first grade on should be involved in the 
whole act of writing every day in school. It can be 
informal as well as fon^ial writing, sometimes 
carefully monitored and sometimes left unedited, 
assigned as independent seatwork or as 
homework, done in journals or learning logs or 
short stories or persuasive essays or expository 
reports or research reviews, but students need to 
write, write, write. 



product Instruction was traditionally confined to 
advice or direction given before the writing 
commenced and correction given after the writing 
concluded (Peri and Wilson, 1986). Writing 
process research has encouraged teachers to 
assess not only what students produce, but also 
how they produce it. 

Unfortunately, this writing process research has 
been mistakenly used to justify some ineffective 
practices. Some educators have erroneously 
figured trmt a focus on the process meant they 
did not have to concern themselves with the final 
product, which is not what writing process 



IMPUCATIONS FOR INSTRUCTION 

A Successful Instructional Approach: The 
Writing Process 

Though giving students more practice is the 
cornerstone of writing instruction, research 
indicates that simply increasing the number of 
writing opportunities without providing instruction 
and guidance does not, in and of itself, result in a 
significant improvement of students' skills 
(California Department of Education, 1982). The 
increase in practice must be accompanied by 
effective teaching. 



"Instruction during the act of writing 
is more effective than correction after 
the act of writing in affecting 
students' long-term learning." 



One effective instructional method has come to 
be known as the writing process approach. This 
approach has developed from a fairly recent body 
of research on what happens to writers during 
the act of writing. Systematic investigation of the 
composing process began in the early 1970s, led 
by scholars who spent thousands of hours 
watching writers write (Emig. 1971, for example). 
Professional writers contributed to the inquiry by 
reflecting on what expert writers know and say 
about their own processes of writing (Murray, 
1968). 
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Prior to this time, composition was generally 
taught and measured on the basis of a finished 




researchers intended at all. Writing process 
advocates have also been criticized for not 
providing models of good writing to students, for 
designing programs consisting of nothing but 
extensive unstructured freewriting, and for having 
students lockstep their way through an arbitrary 
sequence (all students prewriting on Monday, 
drafting on Tuesday, revising on Wednesday, 
editing on Thursday, and so forth). The careless 
use of the notion of the writing process, thus, has 
been justifiably criticized fc unsuccessful 
practices ranging from the chaotic to the over- 
regimented (Rodriguez. 1985). 

What does writing process research actually say 
about effective practices? This recent inquiry into 
the process of writers at work has provided some 
fundamental insights into composing which are 
directly translatable into effective classroom 
activities. 



Some Essential Writing Process 
Concepts 

1. Writing is an extremely complicated process. 
It does not proceed so neatly as over- 
simplified writing process models in many 
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textbooks imply. We must be wary of reducing 
such a complex event to a recipe for all 
students to follow in an arbitrary fashion. Few 
writers work in a neat, linear manner (Calkins, 
1983). 

2. Writing processes differ for different writers. 

We must take care not to convey to students 
the rhistaken notion that there is one generic 
writing process that everyone must go 
through in the same way. With the 25 or more 
students in a writing class, teachers have to 
accommodate each writer's temperament and 
style and experience as well as the context, 
task, purpose, and audience of the moment. 
We cannot thus help but tailor instruction to 
the particulars of each particular writing of 




each particular student. We cannot ignore an 
Individual writer's singular development or 
needs for the sake of some standardized 
approach. There is no simple-answer 
approach, normative sequence or universal 
cure that will "fix*' everything and teach every 
student to be a competent writer. The difficult 
truth about teaching writing is that we must 
individualize . Writing teachers need lots of 
skills and a willingness to try different 
approaches with individual students, to teach 



one-on-one. As writer and teacher David 
Bradley says, 'To teach writing, you've got to 
get down in the mud with each student and 
wrestle.*' 



3. Teachers can teach while students write. 

Writing process research provides an 
expanded view of teacher support and 
intervention. Involvement with students does 
not need to be limited to activities prior to 
writing (assigning the topic, form, length, and 
due date) and activities subsequent to writing 
(collecting, correcting, and grading). We can 
also fruitfully intervene along the way — 
involving ourselves in planning strategies, 
giving content response that teaches and 
encourages revision, providing proofreading 
resources prior to a final draft, and so on. 
Instruction during the act of writing is more 
effective than correction after the act of 
writing in affecting students' long-term 
learning, researchers tell us (Hillocks, 1986). 



4. Teachers can profitably provide time and 
attention for different parts of the writing 
process. Teachers must recognize the 
multiplicity of skills involved in writing. Some 
researchers have found that writers, 
particularly in the elementary grades, cannot 
manage all the different demands of writing 
with equal atteraion (Clay, 1975). Even 
professional writers have to work hard to 
juggle all aspects of writing. Oregon poet and 
essayist Kim Stafford says, ^'Instead of trying 
to do everything at once — come up with 
good ideas, tell a story interestingly, organize 
it, spell it right, do all the punctuation correctly, 
and make it neat — I have to focus on things 
in turn.*' 

Teachers can help students focus on things in 
turn — such as concentrating on content first 
and mechanics later, since research has found 
that students generate more ideas when 
encouraged not to worry about mechanics and 
grammar on first drafts (Hillocks, 1986). 
Increased knov.'ledge about the writing 
processes of skilled writers encourages us to 
free students from the unrealistic pressure of 
doing a quality first-and-final draft in one 
sitting in class. We support growth in writing 
skill when we help our students identify 
different parts of the writing process and 
when we allow adequate time for them. 
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Elements of the Writing Process 
PrawrMng 

**Pr6Wiiting** is a less-than-perfect term for a 
whole range of experiences and activities that are 
intended to help a student collect thoughts, 
generate information, find focus, and order ideas, 
all before the student feels pressure to complete 
a finished draft. Researchers have found that 
time spent on prewriting activities leads to 




improved student writing (California Department 
of Education, 1982). 

1 . Unf ortunatelYi some rasearchert have found 
in recent yoars that very littlo time is spent in 
most classrooms on prewriting activities. 

Many teachers take two or three minutes to 
briefly explain the requirements of an 
assignment, but not much time is generally 
spent on discussion, brainstorming, or 
generating enthusiasm, or for the reflection 
and early experimentation many writers need 
(Applebee, 1981). 

Writer Ken Macrorie tells of his high school 
English teacher who would put a weekly 
assigned writing topic on the chalkboard, such 
as 'Types of Bells,** and would expect the 
students to write an essay on that subject 
without a word from the teacher. This is an 
instructive example, perhaps, of the kind of 
demoralizing writing situation where no 
attempt has been made to engage a student*s 
interest toward a topic, to explore possible 
approaches to the assignment, to get useful 
words swirling in the air, or to study models of 
the assigned form of writing. In short, none of 
the support of prewriting activities has been 
provided. 

5 



2. Teachers can organize stru^red activities 
to occur in the eariy stages of a writing 
project that can have a positive impact on 
the quality of students' final papers. We 

miglit, for example, teach students some data- 
or word-generating strategies, such as making 
lists, producing rapid bursts of unedited 
writing, or clustering (a technique where 
students put a key word in the center of their 
page and quickly make a networic of other 
connected words and ideas). The final goal is 
to give students a variety of strategies they 
can ultimately use independently on their own 
writing projects. 



3. Oral language seems to be one of the most 
powerful bridges to Yvriting. So whatever talic 
occurs — in whole gvoups, small groups, with 
individuals — can help students a great deal 
before they begin or while they are in the 
throes of their writing. Research indicates that 
giving students an opportunity to verbalize 
regularly as they write ^ discussing their 
goals and plans, talking over problems they 
are encountering, asking questions helps 
them write better (Hillocks, 1 986). The writing 
period needs to include time for oral 
questioning of writers: **What are you going to 
write? How is it so far? What are you pleased 
with? Any problems? What is going to happen 
next?** Classrooms can be organized for 
students to regularly talk with each other in 

"Prewriting, thus, is the part of the 
writing process where teachers can 
have the most impact on student 
motivation to write." 



writing groups, or teachers can be roving 
conversationalists. In whatever way it is 
provided, talking before or during the process 
of writing helps writers. 

Prewriting, thus. Is the part of the writing process 
where teachers can have the most impact on 
student motivation to write. It is where we can 
best address that awful lament, "1 cannot think of 
anything to write ... I do not know what to say . . . 
I am stuck ... I am blocked.** It is early 
intervention that is demonstrably effective. 



Prewriting Issues: Topics 

Some researchers have recently asserted that a 
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student's Investment In the topic is the single 
most Important variat^e in peak writing 
performance (Graves, 1983). Rnding ••hot" 
topics, then, t)ecomes a major concern of all 
teachers at all grade levels. 

• One instnielioiiil responM it to ghrt studento 
r^yiiar opportunitiM to chooM their own 
topics for writifig. Studies have shown that 
pupils generally write more and with more 
interest and control of the material when they 
choose their own topics (Graves, 1983). Veteran 
writing teachers attest to the effectiveness of 
students having ••Things I Can Write Abouf 
lists where they keep track of experiences, 
interests, memories, and opinions that they feel 
they can use as material for composition. 
Regular journal writing or short freewriting 
activities may also be a spur to topte generation. 

•There are timosi howeveri when teachers want 
to direct or assign topics. In the outside-of- 
school world, we all have occasional 
"assigned^^ topics where the purpose and 
parameters are not generally ours to choose, 
from writing thank-you letters for gif iS to writing 
for work. It makes sense to give students some 
experience witfi such assignments. 




In other disciplines, the course of study often 
requires a teacher-assigned topic. Before 



students write a report for the insect unit they 
are studying or an essay on the novel they are 
reading or a research paper on Northwest 
Indian culturos that is the current focus of 
classroom inquiry, teachers shouki always 
provide some prewriting activities. 

• Balancing student*chossn topics with teachsr- 
assigned topics is to give students a varied 
diet of writing experiences. Prewriting activities 
such as a lively dass discussion, a listing of 
subtopte possibilities, a group brainstorming 
sesston, an opportunity to do sonf)e clustering to 
gather and organize information, help to grab 
students with the topic, to call forth a wealth of 
memory content, to activate prtor knowledge, to 
personalize the topic, to access pertinent 
language. The point of prewriting is always to 
more closely connect the student to the topic at 
hand. 

Prewriting issues: Forms 

Researchers have found that students need help 
in connecting the form a piece of writing takes 
with tne topics (Calkins, 1986). Teachers, then, 
must have a dear understanding of the issues 
surrounding form as they plan prewriting 
activities. 



• One prewriting approach that needs to be 
carefully considered and sparingly used is the 
teaching of over-restrictfve forms. Students 
obviously need to learn about and internalize 
the structures of various written forms, but 
these must be presented in useful and flexible 
ways, it helps students imniensely, of course, to 
learn the specific form of a business letter, but if 
teachers overrogulate and demand a three- 
paragraph business lettar, the students are not 
served well, since the structure of any specific 
business letter will be a function of the spedfic 
issue it is addressing. 

There are other reasons to be wary of the 
exactly stipulated writing form. Researchers 
have found that the majority of real-world writing 
does not reflect the forms and structures most 
commonly taught in schools. For example, 
surveys have found that less than half the prose 
in magazines has explicit topic sentences or the 
organizational patterns generally found in 
language arts textbooks (Applebee, 1981). 
Furthermore, there is no regularly occurring 
forum for highly-stipulated forms such as the 
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"Mven-paragraph essay," Human thought does 
not conne so convenientiy packaged in such 
standardized sizes, and it may do students* 
thinl<ing a disservice to demand such. 

• Studentt need opportunMee to experin^ 
with a variety of forme. Many students have 
written in only a iiandful of forms (sonfie 
"creative" writing* some reports, some letters, 
and lots of exercises)* for a single purpose (to 
have the work evalii^^ted), for a single audience 
(the teacher). Teachers can help young writers 
expand their composing repertoires, since each 
new form will challenge them to explore 
organizatkxial strategies and styles appi opriate 
to each new purpose and audience. Students 
thus ought to be given the opportuni^ to 
experiment with poetry, personal nan^ative, 
short fictk)n» essay, expositk)n, diak>gue and 
plays, autobk>graphy, interviews, letters, 
journalism, directfons, research Piviews, and 
more. They ought to be give^n opportunity to 
write for a variety of real purposes — books to 
be published, poems to be posted, recipes to be 
used, letters to be sent — and they ought to be 
given the/ opportunity to write for a variety of 
audiences, including their classmates, on a 
regular basis. 





How then do we teach our young writers atx)ut 
the general structure of various literary forms 
without impeding their thoughts and process of 
discovery? One successful method has recently 
come to be called the "inquiry" approach to 
writing. In this approach, models of some 
specific fryrm (an editorial, for example) are 
studied. Then students are involved in 
discussing and defining criteria for evaluating 
successful editorials: what do editorials have in 
common? What are the requirements of the 
form? What maizes a good one? What is the 
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range of subjects editorialists might write 
about? Then a concrete problem is given to 
solve: write an editorial. Peer interaction and the 



''Research shows that skilled writers 
pay greater attention to matters of 
content and organization as they 
draft, and weaker writers tend to be 
overly preoccupied with mechanics, 
particularly spelling, too early.'' 

collectk>n and use of lots of real-world data ere 
stressed. This is a research-supported 
approach for improving student skill at specific 
written forms (Hillocks, 1986). 



Drafttng 

Students "draft," of course, throughout the 
writing process. The only instructional goals at 
this stage may be to give the students ample time 
to write and to remind them what wilters usually 
mean by "rough draft." This is the time of word- 
spinning, of getting the pencil or cursor moving 
across the page. The focus is information; a 
concern for perfect spelling and neatness and 
punctuatk>n can wait until later. Rese&rch shows 
that skilled writers pay greater attention to 
matters of content and organization as they draft, 
and weaker writers tend to be overly preoccupied 
with mechantos, particularly spelling, too early 
(Hillocks, 1986). 

One additk>nal important point for teachers of 
primary students needs to be added. Many eariy 
grades teachers may be uncomfortable with the 
idea of their students regulariy doing any 
independent drafting, since these beiginning 
writers' products are so often full of mistakes. 
Some teachers may feel that chiMren's 
knowledge of phonics, in particular, is so 
rudimentary that they will misspell many words 
and thus be reinforcing error. So, in many 
schools, the primary grades writing program rnay 
be limited to children giving dictation, copying off 
the board, or composing only short works in a 
highly structured format such as a given pattern 
or a fill-in-the-blank. 

Happily, much new information about the 
developmental writing and spelling of young 
children is being discovered, and researchers 
have come to believe that students can begin to 
write at the same time that they begin to read 
(Stuart and Graves, 1985). Once students know 
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most of their letter names and forms and can 
make the sound-symbol relationship with about 
ten consonants (knowledge that many entering 
first graders already have), they can tegin to 
make approximatk)ns of many words they want 
to write (Graves. 1983). They may also use 
ptetures and symbols or may dk:tate their writing 
to another. 

Young students who are in classrooms where 
they are alk)wed to write often amuse us with 
their "inventive spelling," lik{r garth's story "I 
youjiy go to Cadi (Seattle)." ITiis phonette spelling 
is more than just an amusement, however. 
Researchers are finding that inventive spelling, 
even when it is not correct, helps students 
strengthen their knowledge of phonetic 
relatkMiships (Henderson and Beers, 1980). 
Teachers can be confktont, then, that the 
independent writing of drafts by the youngest 
students does not teach them bad habits; rather, 
it teaches them in signiftoant ways how the 
encoding system of our language works — all in 
the meaningful context of crafting their own 
messages. 

A daily writing program can thus begin as soon as 
the first grade and can support the « classroom 
reading and spelling programs as well as allowing 
students to get an early start on the joys of 
composing. 



''ReWs/on Is an act of critical thinking, 
of analyzing and evaluating, of 
complex choice making and problem 
solving, of continually applying and 
reassessing our knowledge of logic 
and language and our audiences's 
requiremords.'' 

Revising 

"Revising" used to have a narrower meaning 
than it does today in writing process theory. It 
meant, to many students anc! teachers, the 
drudgery of recopying to fix errors and to make 
the fina{ manuscript tidy. Research reveals that 
"revising" in nfK>st classrooms has been 
concentrated at the level of proofreading skills 
and has involved little reassessment of content 
(Applebee,1981). 

• Revision at its early stage should focus on 
content, weighing clarity and cohesion and 
effectiveness, changing and adding and 



deleting words and phrases and segmente, 
trying out other ways of expressing things, and 
experimenting untH a composition sounds 
good to its author. Good writers, research 
shows, engage more often in these information- 
focused revising activities than do poor writers 
(Hilk)cks, 1986). This is the part of the writing 
process that most directly involves the higher- 
order thinking functk)ns which the natk>nal 




assessments indicate are missing in so much of 
students' writing (Applebee and others. Writing 
Trends Across The Decade. 1974-84, 1986). 
Revision is an act of critical thinking, of 
analyzing and evaluating, of complex choice 
making and problem solving, of continually 
applying and reassessing our knowledge of 
logic and language and our audience's 
reouirements. 

• Teachers can support the growth of young 
writers by guiding them in this complicated 
process of revising. The first way to do this is 
to break ourselves of any habit we may have of 
expecting a first-and-final draft in one sitting, 
which does not give students titne to revise 
much, nor does it reflect what we know about 
the processes of wortdng writers. Another way 
to nurture reviston is to make a clear distinction 
between the choices of revision and the 
necessities of proofreading. To do this, teachers 
can make sure that the first feedback given to a 
student on any paper is about content issues, 
and that this Vsedback leads students to think 
about the choices they have as writers. 
Teachers need to hold off on the "fix this" 



prescrlotiorjs of the red pen until later in the 
process. One more way to get across the idea 
of revision is to explain and nnxiel different 
revision strategies of expansion, deletion, and 
substitution, by writing in front of students on 




revision in the datsroom is to provide some 
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way for Students to jet reguler responses to 
their worics-iiHMrogfese. Classrooms can be 
organized so early drafts can be ''tried out*' on 
a supportive audience to get reactions, 
questions, and input on what is woricing well 
and what may need content revision. Research 
shows that providing such regular responses 
from peers or teachers produces superior 
results on student papers (Hilk)ci(s. 1986). 

The prime requirement for successful response 
leading to revision is a safe and respectful 
classroom community. Constructive criticism 
can turn destructive quite quickly unless the 
teacher carefully creates and monitors an 
environment where reactions are offered 
helpfully and thoughtfully* A positive classroom 
climate supports writing growth, according to 
researchers (Graves. 1983). 

•Two current classroom practices that promote 
the response*revieion cyde ere peer writing 
groups end teacher-student wridfig 
conferences. Response to content and 
encouragen)ent to revise can certainly be 
provided by the time-honored English teacher's 
method of taidng home vast stacics of papers 
and writing marginal comnients. but many 

^^An Informed teac/ier's comments, 
questions, end prompts ere powerful 
gifts to g/ve young writers." 



contemporary teachers have found it less time- 
consuming and tar more effective to structure 
their classes to provide individualized oral 
feedbacic to students. 

One^n-one or small group response 
conferences with the teach^^r have proven 
effective at all grade levels. An informed 
teacher's comments, questions, and prompts 
are powerful gifts to give young writers. 
Running such writing conferences can be a 
challenge for any tea(;her. however. Classroom 
managennent may be an issue, since a class 
must be able to write independentiy vi^thout 
intenrupting the conferences. Mere significantiy. 
the actual activity of responding to a student's 
paper is a continual challenge, since it must be 
totally individualized. Every writing performance 
is unique, so there is no normative sequence of 
questions or standard responses we can give 
every student. We must address, on the spot. 
the issues of ttiat specific paper at tiiat specific 
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moment. This takes much concentration, 
commitment, knowledge, and time. Research 
says it is well worth spending this time and 
energy. Nothing helps writers more (Calkins, 
1986). 

Peer writing groups have also proven 
particularly effective with upper elementary and 




secondary students when teachers have spent 
time working on group interaction skills, have 
provided or developed with the class a 
response model or routine, have given students 
tots of gukJed practice with appropriate forms of 
response, and have had students writing and 
working with their groups regularly. 

One final note: reviston just for the sake of 
revision is missing t'le point. Whnn teachers ask 
every student to do two rough drafts without 
providing any indivMualized response, they have 
misunderstood a complex process. Automatic, 
required revision does not necessarily help 
writers, according to researchers (Graves, 1984). 
In fact, requircKj revisk>ns without any editing 
response are just as likely to result in worse 
papers. Merely changing words t)ecause the 
teacher saM to does not teach students how to 
reassess their drafts. If teachers want to promote 
revision, there is no way around the challenge of 
finding dussroom mechanisms to provide 
ongoing, specific response to students' works as 
they are writing. 



Editing/Proofreeding 

Late in the writing process is an effective time for 
an instructkHiai focus on what has come to t>e 
called the mechantos of writing — the language 
protocols of spelling, punctuatk>n, usage, and so 
forth. The conventional way to address these 
issues has been for the teacher to correct them 
with the provert)ial red pen and return them to the 
student, sometimes to t)e rewritten and 
sometimes with just the grade the student earned 
for whatever level of skill was dentonstrated. 

Unfortunately, this is not the most effective way 
to give feedt)ack to students for the devetopment 
of their future skill in using the mechantos. There 
are a numt>er of reasons why this pr&cttoe is 
ineffective. 

• Rrst, correcting is not the same thing as 
teaching. A student whose mistakes have been 
identified does not necessarily know what was 
wrong or how to fix errors. 

• Second, this traditton of correction tends to be 
mostly negative. One survey of teacher 
correctk>ns on student papers reported almost 
90 percent of the notatk)ns or comments were 
negative (Cooper, 1974). No wonder students 
often cringe on the day papers are to be 
returned. But student attitude is not the whole 
issue. Research also shows that describing and 
praising specifically what students have done 




well improves their writing as much as 
connecting what they have done pooriy 
(California Department of Education, 1982). 
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• Third, intensive correction does no noore to 
improve writing skills than nrKxtorate correction, 
according to researchers (Califbmia Department 
of Education, 1982). The time-consuming, 
conscientious effort to nrmrk every error may not 
t)e time weH spent. Stucents apparently can only 
focus on a limited number of new skills or 
prot)lems that need to t)e rectified at one time. 
Ihey camtot understand, internalize, and 
reapply new skills at anywhere near the rate 
teachers try to point them out in correctkKis. 
Thus, finding some way to focus students* 
attentk)n noore ck>sely on one or two errors and 
then asking them to concentrate cn those enters 
on subsequent papers seems to be far more 
valuable for learning transfer than marking 
every mistake. 




• Fourth, the mere Mentifk:ation of mistakes is a 
limited way for either a student or a teacher to 
judge writing performance. Researchers have 
found that the devek>pment of writing skills 
proceeds in an extremely in^egular pattern 
(Graves, 1983). Often students will seem to have 
mastered one protocol only to have it drop by 
the wayskle months or years later as their 
attentkK) is focused on other conventk)ns or 
issues. Furthermore, errors in writing are at 
times, paradoxk:ally, signs of growth. indk:ating 
a willingness to try new challenges, express 
more complex thoughts, address new sut)jects, 
or use new forms. Research, for example, 
shows that some excellent writers make a 
higher proportk>n of spelling mititskes than 
some average writers because they are trying to 
use a more sophistk:ated vocabulary (Hillerich, 
1 976). The first grader who writes about the 
pterodactyl fossils she saw at the museum can 
not be judged a failure solely on the basis of 
spelling errors she made on words way beyond 
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the normal writing vocabulary of her peers. 
Thus, mere identificatior! Df errors as a primary 
means of writing instniction is not giving 
students a well-rounded picture of iill that 
writing proficiency entails. 

WSh these limitations of correcting in mind, what 
are some effective d&ssroom practices to focus 
students on problems they are having with 
nMchanics and to help them improve their 
performance on future vtork? 

• For one, teachers need to make sure they are 
focusing on mechanics at an appropriate time. 
Excessive attention to correctness too early in 
the writing process may not be helpful to 
writers. Thus, editing and proofreading activities 
should occur after students have had ample 
tinw to draft and work on revising their papers. 
They shouM have saki what they want to say in 
the best way they can say it in other words, 
before they finally took at ttie paper for en-ors in 
mechantes. Proofreading is often the very last 
act of accomplished writers and instructfonal 
procedures shouW reflect this (Applebee and 
others, 1987). 

• Secondly, editing activities need to be done fo* 
a reason. One of the best ways to motivate 
students to take tf iis final, objective kx>k at their 
work is to give it a real purpose, such as the 
ultimate goal of some kind of pi'ylfo sharing or 
publishing — some reason beycri merely being 
assessed by the teacher. 

• Beyond these general principles, many teachers 
have been experimenting with effective 
classroom technk|ues for drawing their 
students' attentkH) to matters of mechanics 
during this stage of final proofreading. Students 
can engage in a variety of self-appraisal 
activities, for example, such as getting in the 
habit of reading their own paper out k>ud to 
themselves (since the ear is at times a better 
proofreader than the eye) or using a 
proofreadir^ checklist provktod by their teacher 
that draws their attentk>n to a couple of specifk: 
skills to check on. Students can also get 
proofreading help using the resources of editing 
partners or groups, their parents, or others. 

Rnally. though, students will at times need direct 
guktance from teachers on proofreading issues. 
One important thing to remember is that It is not 
necessary to monitor and correct every writing 
students do. ^'i fact, if students are writing as 
frequently as they need to in order to improva 
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their writing skills, it is almost impossible to keep 
up with them. If teachers insist on correcting 
every writing performance, they become a funnel 
through which all the verbal energy of 25 
elementary or 125 secondary students must pour. 
Whenever limited teacher correcting time is 
cutting down the amount of student practice time, 
it indicates trouble. Learning theory shows that a 
balance of some guided practice with lots of 
independent practice is a responsible teaching 
approach. Students can do much unedited, 
uncorrected rough drafting as independent 
practice and can still learn a great deal, as long 
as teachers are willing to give them some direct 
guidance on mechanics on a fairly regular basis, 
perhaps holding a one-on-one skills conference 
with them once every week or two. This can be a 
rich instructional time, especially m contrast to 
the low-transfer skills instruction of language arts 
worksheets and the limitations of written 
corrections made on papers. 



Publication 

Writing in school, researchers say, is most often 
done with the purpose of producing work for a 
teacher to evaluate (Applebee, 1981). Teachers 
can expand a writer's purposes by regularly 
providing other ways and means of sharing 
student wort< — by posting it on the wall, by 
making class or student books, by reading work 
out loud to classmates, by sending letters written, 
and on and on. School writing festivals and young 
author's conferences provide a public opportunity 
to celebrate student writing. We need to 
remember that writing has to have functional 
value to a student. Such forms of publishing give 
validity and importance to writing. 



CONCLUSION 



Some researchers believe that the most 
significant factor of all in the success of a 
classroom writing program is the attitude of the 
teacher. Researcher Sondra Perl, for example, 
says. **We have been observing writing teachers 
in their classrooms for four years now. and 
haven't come up with any conclusions on the best 
method for teaching writing — The approach 
seems less significant than the teacher. You can't 
reduce the artistry of teaching to a single 
prescription any more than the artistry of dance 
or painting. The teachers who were most 
effective, however, conveyed to students a belief 
that the students were potential writers. They 
gave the students confidence and inspiration. The 
most powerful teaching technique may not be a 
specific strategy but the message we give to 
students — again and again — that they can do it. 
they can write." 

"Learning to write may be the most important 
thing a young person can learn to do," says 
Princeton University scholar and writer Carlos 
Baker. "Learning to write is learning to think." 

With this in mind, educators can't help but be 
discouraged by the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress research that shows 
American students' writing skills in such poor 
shape (Applebee and others. The Writing Report 
Card, 1986). Luckily, however, the work of 
classroom teachers and researchers from all 
around the country offers hope. There are 
effective practices that can address this problem. 
There are effective teachers who are succeeding; 
their students are writers. 
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